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mony, but not to the desired relief. Content 
with poverty ; no heart to repine; but to set-/forted. 
tle down to the place where prayer is wont 


| 


in Gospel authority: many minds were com- 
The Lord be praised. 


19th. Dulland poor. A humbling, melt- 


subscriptions, payments and business communications, received by}*O be made. Help, Lord, in the needful time-|ing season in an appointed meeting at Silver 


JOHN S. STOKES, 
aT NO. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


time since separated from that held in Ohio. 


of expression observable ; but harmony gener- 
Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to 


JOSEPH WALTON, 
Moorestown, BurxLineTon Co., N. J. 


Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P. O. 


generally were mutually strengthened accord- 
ing to their respective measures in faith and 
ability. 

10th. This First-day morning parted with 
my dear and kind friend Joel Woolman, be 
being under the necessity of returning home. 
It was trying to us both: sadness of heart 
gathers round; but humbly hope the Hand 





For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 
Memoirs of Micajah Collins. 


(Continued from page 385.) 

1824, 10th mo. 3rd. First-day morning. At 
Whitewater Meeting, consisting ofa large and 
crowded audience; it was thought by some 
there were between three and four thousand 
people present. Some service among them, 
but not so much relief as at some times; yet 
the mind sinking down to its centre, a place 
of solemn quietness was found, which was 
cause of thankfulness. 

4th. First sitting of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing. A time of deep exercise it was no doubt 
felt to be by the living among them. My 
own mind much depressed, cast down,—but|First-day meeting to satisfaction. 
humbly bope not forsaken. llth. Laborious service at an appointed 

5th. Another sitting of the Yearly Meeting.| meeting at Woodbury. Want of entrance in 
The queries and answers were read; a large | the hearer, makes bard work for the speaker: 
field of exercise opened, and much faithful 
labor bestowed. 
to feel together. Made a visit to the women. Gospel. 
The minds of most were brought under the| 12th. 
baptizing power of Truth: a time not soon to|their Monthly Meeting. 
be forgotten by some present, especially of 
the younger classes. 

6th. Another sitting by adjournment. Di- 
vers subjects brought before the meeting for 
deliberation. Multitudinous voices; advice 
and counsel to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
Deep and painful wading with me. 

7th. Had some service in a meeting for 
worship, men and women together. The 
mind not relieved from its depression. 

8th. Another sitting of the Yearly Meet- 
ing. Not so many voices as heretofore : per- 
haps they are checked. 

_ Afternoon, at a meeting appointed for Min- 
isters and Elders. No opportunity to get re- 
lief to my own mind; must learn to bear my 
own burdens. My friend Joel Woolman, hav- 
ing accompanied me thus far, to mutual satis- 


hitherto, will still deign to be near, preserve, 
bear up and support under all that is yet to 
come during the subsequent parts of this long 


the soul trust in Him. 

James Pegg of Whitewater Meeting, taking 
the place of Joel Woolman, as a companion 
for me, we rode to Chester and attended their 


Easy and satisfac- 
tory service in the public meeting; but that 
part assigned to the business of Society was 
truly distressing. 

13th. Free communication in Gospel love 
and authority in West Union Meeting. 
dom have I felt a more deep sense of insuffi- 
ciency to do any good thing, than when en- 
tering the meeting this morning ; but blessed 
be the Lord our God, help at the needful mo- 
ment was marvellously near. Truth had the 
ascendency this day. It was the Lord's doing 
and marvellous in my eyes. 

14th. Time of freedom and much relief in 
the mid-week meeting at Milford. The mind 
in peace,—clothed with that pensive solem- 
nity which is precious to feel. 

16th. Season of deep immersion with 
Friends in Whitewater Monthly Mecting. 
faction, is now about to leave me again among|Some of our minds were brought near to- 
strangers. Sadness spreads over the mind.|getherin one feeling in the ever blessed Truth. 
Wilt thou, gracious God, be with me in the|James Pegg received the approbation of the 
hour of trial! all I can ask is preservation. |meeting, and the copy of a minute to accom- 

9th. Last sitting of the Yearly Meeting.|pany me through part of a further visit in 
Trying it has been to my mind,—stripped,—|this country. Strength is derived from this 
aked,—destitute,—no resource of my own. /|day’s work. 

othing to depend upon butthe mercy of Him! 17th. First day of the week. We went to 
who knows the tried and empty state of my|New Garden and attended their First-day 
heart. Divers attempts were made, in the|meeting. It was large, and many solemn 
ourse of the Yearly Meeting, to bear testi-|truths were opened and spread before them 


It isa newly settled Yearly Meeting, a short Creek. 


ally prevailed; and, it is believed the good|pointed meeting at Elk. 
cause sustained no loss ; but that some ground |Stubbs’, who came from the State of Georgia. 
was gained, and many minds being baptized |Supposes himself to be a descendant of John 
together, were edified in love, and Friends Stubbs, one of the worthy suffering sons of 





that put forth, and has been mercifully near 


and solitary travel—may all the faculties of 


a door of entrance is as necessary as a door) 
Many minds were brought|of utterance, for the free circulation of the 


Went to West Grove, and attended| 


Sel-| 


A precious feeling was raised into 
dominion by the power of Truth; and took 


Many mouths were opened, and much rawness leave of them in tenderness. 


22d. <A heart-tendering time,in an ap- 


Dined at Samuel 


the morning of our day. His sister, who lives 
with him, told me there were then living, for 
aught she knew, thirteen brothers and sisters 
of their family, and the youngest forty years 
of age, or more. 

24th. First day of the week, at Cincinnati. 
\Gospel springs opened afresh, and renewed 
‘qualification and strength mercifully vouch- 
safed to proclaim the glad tidings thereof in 
its own unchangeable authority. My own 
soul much relieved from a burden which bad 
for several days been gathered about it— 
praised be the Lord. The auditory was large 
and gay; but many minds were tenderly af- 
fected. The city is handsomely built on the 
margin of the Ohio, containing about fourteen 
thousand inhabitants. 

27th. A searching, yet a favorable time at 
Miami Monthly Meeting. How goodly are 
thy tents, O Jacob! and thy tabernacles, O 
Israel ! 

28th. A precious season of favor in the 
Monthly Meeting at Cesar’s Creek. I admire 
at their artless simplicity in transacting their 
business. Some things were exercising. 

30th. At Lytle’s Creek Monthly Meeting, 
|Truth reigned, a holy solemnity prevailed, 
and the hearts of many were refreshed. 
11th mo. 7th. Minds were contrited in the 
|First-day meeting at Walnut Creek. Pro- 
bably some will not soon forget it. 

9th. Continued our journey to Lancaster 
to breakfast. Sick of the din of politics: time 
of presidential election. The people talk high 
for Andrew Jackson to fill that important 
station ; a fighting character. 

14th. Largely engaged in Gospel love and 
authority : Truth bad the ascendency over all 
to my bumbling admiration. Bless the Lord, 
oh my soul! 

16th. Rode to Mount Pleasant, to Jonathan 
Taylor’s, glad to get among my friends again 
in these parts. 

17th. Went to William Flanner’s to dine, 
where we very pleasantly and not unprofit- 
ably spent the afternoon. 

18th. Free open service in Short Creek 
Preparative Meeting of Ministers and Elders. 

(To be continued.) 











God works in us both to will and to do of 
his own good pleasure. And man must be 
a co-worker with his Spirit in working out 
\his own salvation. 


Alaska. 

There is no part of the territory of the 
United States of which so little is known by 
our people generally, as the northwest corner 
of the continent, purchased of the Russian 
Government in 1867. It is hoped that the 
readers of “The Friend” will be interested 
by some extracts from the narrative of visits 
to this region by E. R. Scidmore (a woman), 
in 1883 and 1884. 

A monthly mail steamer, starting from San 
Francisco or Portland, visits Alaska; and is 
crowded with tourists during the summer 
season. 

“ It is one of the easiest and most delightful 
trips to go up the coast by the inside passage 
through the archipelago; and in voyaging 
past the unbroken wilderness of the island 
shores, the tourist feels quite like an explorer 
penetrating unknown lands. The mountain 
range that walls the Pacific coast from the 
Antarctic to the Arctic gives a bold and broken 
front to the mainland, and every one of the 
eleven hundred islands of the archipelago is} 
but a submerged spur or peak of the great 
range. Many of the islands are larger than 
Massachusetts or New Jersey, but none of 
them have been wholly explored, nor is the 
survey of their shores completed. The Yo- 
semite walls and cascades are repeated in 
mile after mile of deep saltwater channels, 
and from the deck of an ocean steamer one 
views scenes not paralleled after long ridesand 
climbs in the heart of the Sierras. The gorges 
and cafions of Colorado are surpassed ; moun- 
tains that tower above Pike’s Peak rise in 
steep incline from the still level of the sca ; 
and the shores are clothed with forests and 
undergrowth dense and impassable as the} 
tangle ofa Floridaswamp. On these summer| 
trips the ship runs into the famous inlets on| 
the mainland shore, and anchors before vast| 
glaciers that push their icy fronts down into 
the sea. The still waters of the inside pas-| 
sage give smooth sailing nearly all of the way ;| 
and, living on an ocean steamer for three 
or four weeks, one only feels the heaving of 
the Pacific swells while crossing the short 
stretches of Queen Charlotte Sound and Dixon 
Entrance.” 

“The Strait or Gulf of Georgia, that sepa- 
rates Vancouver's Island from the mainland, 
although widening at times to forty miles, is 
for the most part like a broad river or lake, 





landlocked, walled by high mountain ranges 
on both sides, and choked at either end with 
groups ofislands. The mighty current of the 
Frazer River rolls a pale green flood of fresh 
water into it at the southern entrance, and 
the river water, with its different density and 
temperature floating on the salt water, and 
cutting through it in a body, shows every- 
where a sharply defined line of separation. 
In the broad channels schools of whales are 
often seen spouting and leaping, and on a 
lazy, sunny afternoon, while even the moun- 
tains seemed dozing in the waveless calm, the 
idlers on the after deck were roused by the 
ery of ‘Whales!’ For an hour we watched 
the frolicking of the snorting monsters, as 
they spouted jets of water, arched their black 
backs and fins above the surface, and then 
disappeared with perpendicular whisks of 
their huge tails. 

“Toward the north end of Vancouver's Is- 
land, where Valdes Island is wedged in be- 
tween it and the mainland shore, the ship 
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For ** The Friend.” lenters Discovery Pass, in which are the dan-|resoldered, laquered, labelled, and packed in 


gerous tide rips of Seymour Narrows. The|boxes in quick routine. There was the most 
tides rushing in and out of the Strait of|perfect cleanliness about the cannery, and the 
Georgia dash through this rocky gorge at|salmon itself is only touched after the last 
the rate of four and eight knots an hour on| washing by the fingers of the Indian women, 
the turn, and the navigators time their sailing} who fill the cans with solid pieces of bright 
hours so as to reach this perilous place in|red flesh. In 1883 there were 3,784 cases of 
daylight and at the flood tide. Even at that}canned salmon shipped from this establish- 
time the water boils in smooth eddies and|ment as the result of the first season’s venture. 
deep whirlpools, and a ship is whirled half|In the following year, 1,156 cases were shipped 
round on its course as it threads the narrow|by the July steamer, and the total for the 
pass between the reefs. At other times the}season was about double that of the preced- 
water dashes over the rapids and raises great|ing year.” 
waves that beat back an opposing bow, and| ‘Two thousand of these noble fish are some- 
the dullest landsman on the largest ship ap-|times caught in a single haul of the net. 
preciates the real dangers of the run through| The Indians on Kasa-an Bay belong to the 
this wild ravine, where the wind races with} Haida tribe, and are described as an intelli- 
the water and howls in the rigging after the}gent and industrious people. The canoe is 
most approved fashion for thrilling marine|the only means of locomotion in that region 
adventures.” of unexplored and impenetrable woods. It 
The United States man-of-war Saranac was is hewn from a single log of cedar, painted 
lost in these rapids in 1875. There was an|black externally, and lined with red. The 
unusually low tide when she entered the pass,| Haidas are famous as the best carvers and 
and the ship was soon caught in the wild|silversmiths on the coast. A lively trade was 
current, and sent broadside on to a rocky|carried on with them by the passengers for 
ledge. specimens of their handiwork, such as carv- 
“The Kuro Siwo, or Black Stream, or Japan|ed spears made from the borns of the moun- 
Current, of the Pacific, which corresponds to|tain goat ; and silver bracelets, pounded out 
the Gulf Stream of the Atlantic, touches the|of cdin, and ornamented with traceries and 
coast near Queen Charlotte Sound, and the|chasings. “The bangle mania rages among 
colder air from the land striking this warm/the Haida maids and matrons as fiercely as 
river of the sea produces the heavy vapors|on civilized shores, and dusky wrists were 
which lie in impenetrable banks for miles, orjoutstretched on which from three to nine 
float in filmy and downy clouds along the|bracelets lay in shining lines like jointed 
green mountain shores. It is this warm cur-|mail.” Anciently these bands were ornament. 
rent which modifies the climate of the whole|ed with heraldic carvings of the crow, the 
Pacific coast, bends the isothermal lines north-| bear, the raven, the whale, and other emble- 
ward, and makes temperature depend upon/matic beasts of their mythology. 
the distance from the sea instead of upon} The Indians on the northwest coast, in 
distance from the equator. Bathed in per-|cases of sickness, relied on a shaman or medi- 
petual fog, like the south coast of England|cine-man to drive away the evil spirit that 
and Ireland, there is a climatic resemblance} was tormenting the sufferer. If the patient 
in many ways between the islands of Great|did not recover under bis treatment, the doe- 
Britain and the islands of the British Colum-|tor would accuse some one of bewitching his 
bia shore. The constant moisture and the| victim, and demand that he should be tortured 
long days force vegetation like a hothouse, |or put to death. 
and the density of the forests and the luxu-| “The shaman’s bair was never cut nor 
riance of the undergrowth are equalled only|touched by profane hands, and each hair was 
in the tropics. The pine-trees cover the|considercd a sacred charm by the people. 
mountain slopes as thickly as the grass on a|Captain Merriman, while in command of the 
hillside, and as fires have never destroyed the|U. S. S. Adams, repeatedly interfered with 
forests, only the spring avalanches and land-|two shamans, who were denouncing and put- 
slides break their continuity.” ting to torture the helpless women and chil- 
At Cape Fox, on the mainland shore, the|dren in a village where the black measles was 
party visited an establishment for canning|raging. He found the victims of this witcb- 
salmon. “In the cannery most of the work ‘craft persecution with their ankles fastened 
is done by the Indians, but a few Chinamen!to their wrists in dark, underground holes, or 
perform the work which requires a certain) tied to the rocks at low tide that they might 
amount of training and mechanical skill.|be slowly drowned by the returning waters 
The Indians cast the nets and bring in the| All threats failing, the two shamans were car- 
shining silver fish with their deep moss-green|ried on the Adams, and the ship’s barber 
backs and fierce mouths, and beap them in| sheared and shaved their heads. The matted 
slippery piles in an outside shed overhanging hair was carried down to the boiler room and 
the water. A Chinaman picks them up with] burned, for if it had been thrown overboard 
a long hook, and, laying them in a row across|it would have been caught and preserved, 
a table, goes through a sleight-of-hand per-|and the shamans could have retained at least 
formance with a sharp knife, which in six/a vestige of authority. The Indians raised 4 
minutes leaves twenty salmon shorn of their| great outcry at the prospect of harm or it 
heads, tails, fins, and inwards. Experienced |dignity being offered their medicine-men, but 
visitors to such places took out their watches| when the two shaved heads appeared at the 
and timed him, and in ten seconds a fish was|gangway, the Indians set up shouts of deri- 
put through his first rough process of trim-|sion, and there were none so poor as to do 
ming, and passed on to men who washed it,|/them honor after that. A few such salutary 
cleaned it more thoroughly, scraped off a few examples did much to break up these prac 
scales, and by a turn of revolving knives cut| tices, and though their notions of our medicine 
it in sections the length of a can. Indian/are rather crude, they have implicit faith in 
women packed the tins, which were soldered,!the white, or “ Boston doctors.” 
plunged into vats of boiling water, tested, (To be continued.) 
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For ‘* The Friend,” 


Botanizing at Atsion. 


Evidently the travelling resources of the! 
place were small, and wholly unavailable for 


About the middle of the Sixth month, a/the time. Nothing, therefore remained to be! 
party of eight botanists met at Pier 8, on the|/done but to explore the immediate surround-| pines. We had alsoa strengthened conviction 


Delaware river, bound for Atsion and Quaker 
Bridge, N. J. Our route lay by boat to the 
southern part of Camden, thence by the 
Philadelphia and Atlantic City R. R. to 
Winslow Junction, and from there to Atsion 
by the New Jersey Southern, the whole dis- 
tance being about 35 miles. After leaving 
Camden we travelled through cultivated 
fields for eight or ten miles, and then at 
Clementon struck the white sand and pines. 
Just beyond this station we skirted the side 
of a beautiful mill-pond, in whose shallow 
bays were floating the round leaves and 
white flowers of the water-lily (Nymphaea 
odorata.) | 

A sharp look out was maintained from the 


bloom, so that we might know what to look 
for at our destination. Prominent among 
those thus seen were the Laurel (Kalmia 
latifolia), the nodding plumes of the Yero- 





ings. This was done industriously, and de-! 


station, and we retraced our morning's jour- 
ney, carrying with us our new specimens 
and an increased knowledge of New Jersey 


that, while these pines afford a fine field for 


developed at once the botanical resources of the botanist, we should be thankful that our 
the neighborhood and its industrial poverty.'daily lives are cast in a land where grass 
A considerable stream, called the Atsion!abounds, and where the trees have leaves 


river, flows through the place, and is dammed: 
into a large and beautiful pond, which fur- 
nishes water power to some old but now idle 
mills. Originally there were iron furnaces 
and forges here. Later, saw-mills; and still 
more recently, a cotton factory of some kind. 
Now everything is at rest, and for sale, and 


broad enough to cast a shade. 
cmmusinipiimmants : 
For “ The Friend.” 
A Trip to Tunesassah. 
(Concluded from page 386.) 
The first of the religious meetings held 


more than half of the dwelling-bouses are among the Indians during this visit was in a 
empty. A land company bas recently bought school-house at Red-house, a village on the 
up most of the surrounding country, some! Allegheny River, about six miles north of the 


30,000 acres, and are opening avenues and) Tunesassab farm. 


It introduced us to one of 


, . ; : 
streets through the woods. Whether they) the features of the Seneca laws, for here we 
car windows, to see what plants were in|will make a second Vineland of it remains found several Indians assembled who were 


to be seen. 


interested in a dispute among them respect- 


Of botanical specimens many were gath-'ing the ownership of a piece of land. Though 
ered. The smaller blue flag (Jris virginica)' the fee simple of all their territory is in the 


was quite abundant, and was new to most of 


nation, yet the title to the improvements and 


phyllum,and the Hoary Pea ( Tephrosia virgin- the party. The pink flowers of the beautiful the possession of improved property are in- 
iana.) The latter grew in thick bunches,|orchid (Calopogon pulchellus) were seen in dividual rights which pass by descent, or may 


sometimes nearly two feet in diameter, and 
the large purplisb-yellow flowers were very 
showy. We passed pine woods, cedar swamps 
and clearings in succession, and in time arrived 
at Winslow Junction. Here the country was 
quite open, and seemed to be in a state of fair 
cultivation. The connecting train on the 


great abundance. All three of the species of 


‘Sundew (Drosera), which are found in New) 


Jersey, were seen, but they were not yet in’ 
bloom. The Drosera filiformis was especially | 
abundant. 


be sold to another by the owner. To settle 
all conflicts which may arise, certain persons 
are annually elected by the Indians, with the 
title of “ Peace-makers,” who are really the 


One curious incident was the judges for the time being of the Seneca 


gathering of water lilies in a place where people. 


there was not only no water, but ground; 


After the disastrous treaty of 1838, by 


New Jersey Southern Road was waiting for firm enough to walk on. The buds only were which the nation was defrauded of about 
us, and we were soon on our way northeast- found, as they seemed unable to open with-| 120,000 acres of its land, through the corrup- 


ward. 


This part of the ride was through a very|tbey would grow at all in such a place. 
level and mostly open country, which was| 


but little cultivated. 


out more moisture. The wonder was that 


Though there were no artificial cranberry 


tion of the tribal chiefs, the Senecas so lost 


\confidence in these officers, that they made 


an entire change in their former government, 


Long stretches of bogs in the immediate vicinity, the natural displaced the chiefs who had represented them 


meadows overgrown with ferns and low|bushes were very abundant and were in full from remote antiquity, and adopted a system 
bushes went rapidly past, with here and flower. The thickets of the low grounds analogous to that of the United States. By 
there a cranberry bog, through which ran a contained the swamp magnolia (Magnolia this system, which was adopted on the 4th of 


small stream of dark cedar swamp water. 
Every now and then the eyecaught glimpses 


of blue flowers and of bright pink-purple| 
spikes, and while we were speculating as to Swamps, and over the sandy roads, and along, ment. 


\glauca), and many fragrant buds and blossoms. 
| were obtained. 


The party wandered through woods and, 


12th month, 1848, a President and 18 Coun- 


| cillors are annually elected, on whom de- 


volves the administration of their govern- 
Three Peace-makers are also chosen 


what they were, we stopped at Atsion sta-\the railway track. This latter, they con-|for each of the two Seneca Reservations— 
tion. We quickly stepped out, and while the ‘cluded, yielded the best results with the least| Allegheny and Cattaraugus. One of the pro- 


train waited to take in water we asked the 


labor. The common roads mostly kept to 


visions introduced into this constitution was, 


conductor what kind of a place it was to!one kind of ground, but the straight line of, that no treaty should be binding unless it was 


which we had come. 


ithe railroad struck impartially woods and 


approved by three-fourths of all the legal 


“Well,” he said, “There is one thing you'streams, cedar swamps and grassy marshes.| voters, and three-fourths of all the mothers in 


will find, and that is, plenty of room.” 

“But,” we added, “Is there no village 
here ?” 

“There would be,” he said, “if there were 
people to live in it.” 

As we desired to reach Quaker Bridge, 
still four miles to the south, we began imme- 
diate inquiry as to the possibility of securing 
& wagon. The two or three men on the 
station platform answered us dubiously. 
Horses and wagons were scarce articles. 
They mentioned among themselves one 
name after another, and finally told us that 
we might get accommodated at the big house, 
just beyond the mill-dam. One of our party 
soon visited the “ big house,” arriving in time 
to see a pair of white mules disappear around 
a distant bend in the road. Two small boys 
were observed just then, who were inter- 
viewed about the team. The father of one had 
charge of it. He was hauling posts just now, 
and could probably baul people for the after- 


\Some of these latter were quite interestiny. | 
‘They were narrow and long, and perfectly| 
level, running through the wooded sand hills, 
like the beds of streams, or like interlacing| 
creeks on the bay shore. In fact, we venture 
‘the opinion that this is what they once were, 
and that the tide-water once flowed back and_| 
forth through them. As the land rose they| 
grew shallow, and turned to salt marshes, 
and finally losing all connection with the 
\sea, became the level grassy lanes which we| 
‘now saw. Numerous other plants, of interest 
only to the botanist, were transferred to our) 
boxes during these rambles. 

A description of Atsion will be incomplete 
without an allusion to the spring which 
seems to supply the whole village with drink- 
ing water. It is located on the right of the 
road, about 200 feet north of the station. To 
its cooling waters our party again and again 
repaired, to quench the thirst which was 





the nation. 

The chiefs strenuously resisted being shorn 
of their influence, but the new government 
was recognized by the United States in 1849, 
and all opposition to it has long ceased. 

It was interesting to notice that, with the 
adoption of our form of government, bad 
grown up some of the disadvantages which 
attend the working of our political system ; 
showing that human nature is substantially 
the same, whether the skin be white or red. 
The annual elections lead to a good deal of 
squabble for office ; and there were complaints 
that the Councillers met more frequently than 
was needful and that their salaries and board- 
bills at the Salamanco hotels absorbed so 
much of the nation’s money that not enough 
was left for other needed uses. 

At a recent election, a young man, who had 
been formerly a resident in the School at 
Tunesassah, and who retains the esteem and 





occasioned by the combined glare of the sun 


confidence of the officers there, was chosen 


noon just as well. But no; on second thought!and the heated sand. Purer and better water|Treasurer. We hope bis conduct in office will 


his father had to go to Shamong, eight miles|could not be desired. 


off, that afternoon, to see about a new road. 


Five o’clock saw our train again at the 


justify the hopes that are entertained of his 
usefulness among his people. He is a thrifty 
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farmer, whose land is well improved; and he 
appears to have a good helper in bis wife. 
They have recently built a comfortable two- 
story house. We dined with them one day, 
and were pleased to see the cheerful appear- 
ance of the plants in bloom in the bay-window ; 
and other evidences of comfort and good 
housekeeping. 

On the 19th of 5th month, we went in the 
cars from Quaker Bridge, the station nearest 
to the farm, to Johnny Cake, a stopping place 
opposite the Cornplanter Reservation. The 
boat in which we bad expected to cross bad 
gone away for repairs; but one of the com- 
pany shouted “over,” “over,” with so loud a 
voice, that he was heard at one of the houses; 
and in due time an Indian boy came poling 
himself over the river in a flat-bottomed boat, 
perbaps 20 feet long, and 30 inches wide at 
the centre, narrowing at each end. Wedined 
at the comfortable house of an Indian woman, 
whois nowa member of the Society of Friends. 
A religious meeting was held in the afternoon, 
which was an open and relieving opportunity. 
At its close, Marsb Peirce, an elderly and re- 
spectable Indian (the father of the boy who 
bad ferried us across the stream) made some 
remarks in the Seneca language, which were 
interpreted to us. He spoke of the long con- 
tinued friendship between the Quakers and 
the Indians, and how our fathers had helped 
their fathers in the beginning. He then re- 
ferred to the succeeding generation of Friends 
whom he had known, mentioning the names of 
Joseph Elkinton, Joseph Scattergood, Thomas 
Wistar and Ebenezer [Worth]. These had 
come among them for their good. The words 
they had beard that day had been for their 
spiritual good, and this was the most im- 
portant of all things, &c. 

After being over much of the reservation, 
and seeing so much of the cleared land still 
disfigured witb the blackened logs and stumps 
of the pine trees, I could the better appreciate 
the beauty of the meadows on the school farm, 
and understand the satisfaction which Aaron 
said it gave to Thomas Wistar and Joseph 
Scattergood, to see this improvement. As for 
dear Ebenezer Worth, he said he bad but 
little interest in these things; his thoughts 
seemed mainly centred on the spiritual wel- 
fare of the Indians. In an hour or two after 
arriving at the institution, he would go out 
on to the Reservation with his coat on his 
arm, hunting up some of his beloved Indians 
and giving them good advice. He once told 
me tbat he loved them as be did bis own 
friends, the members of his own Society. 

Among the plants which interested me in 
that region was a pretty species of Phlox (P. 
divaricata), considerably resembling the Wild 
Sweet William which grows with us in damp 
meadows. It is, however, lower in stature, 
and the flowers, instead of being purple, are 
of a pale lilac color. 

Another pretty plant was a slender delicate 
species of the pea family. The leaf stalk, 
along which numerous small pairs of leaflets 
are arranged, is prolonged into a fine tendril, 
and the white Seweea form a long slender 
spike. Its botanical name I found to be Vicia 
Caroliniana. 

Especially charming was the Fringed Poly- 
gala (Polygala paucifolia), the large and very 
handsome flowers of which, rose-purple in 
hue, were on such short stems that they 
seemed almost to touch the soil. These flower 


stems arise from a long, subteranean stem, 
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which also bears concealed, inconspicuous, 
fertile flowers. 

I was pleased, too, to renew my acquaint- 
ance with the Diervilla trifida, a honeysuckle 
which forms a low bush with honey-colored 
flowers ; which, in years long gone by, I bad 
known as growing in the vicinity of West- 
town School, in Chester Co., Pa. Many years 
bad elapsed since, so far as | remembered, it 
had greeted my sight, and I welcomed it as 
an old and favorite acquaintance. 

J. W. 
snntiniealiflinianwane: 

The Church of Christ is, and always has 
been, one. Its unity is created by the par- 


ticipation of all its members in Christ's life ;' 
is divinely, not humanly, established ; and, | 


despite all differences among Christians, re- 
mains the same, yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever.—Selected. 


Selected. 
LIFE AND DEATH. 
“ What is Life, father?” 
“A battle, my child, 
Where the strongest lance may fail, 
Where the wariest eyes may be beguiled, 
And the stoutest heart may quail, 
Where the foes are gathered on every hand, 
And rest not day or night, 
And the feeble little ones must stand 
In the thickest of the fight.” 


“ What is Death, father?” 
“The rest, my child, 
When the strife and toil are o’er; 
The angel of God, who, calm and mild, 
Says we need fight no more; 
Who, driving away the demon band, 
Bids the din of the battle cease; 
Takes banner and spear from our failing hand, 
And proclaims an eternal peace.” 


“ Let me die, father! I tremble, and fear 
To yield in that terrible strife !” 
“The crown must be won for heaven, dear, 
In the battle-field of life; 
My child, though thy foes are strong and tried, 
He loveth the weak and small; 
The angels of heaven are on thy side, 
And God is over all !” 
—Adelaide Anne Proctor. 


Selected. 
NOBILITY. 
True worth is in being, not seeming ; 
In doing each day that goes by 
Some little good—not in the dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 
For whatever men say in blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 
There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth. 


We get back our mete as we measure,— 
We cannot do wrong and feel right : 
Nor can we give pain and gain pleasure, 

For justice avenges each slight. 
The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin and wren, 
But always the path that is narrow 
And straight for the children of men. 


We cannot make bargains for blisses, 
Nor catch them like fishes in nets; 
And sometimes the things our life misses 
Help more than the things which it gets. 
For good lieth not in pursuing 
Nor gaining of great nor of small ; 
But just in the doing, and doing 
As we would be done by, is all. 


Thro’ envy, thro’ malice, thro’ hating, 
Against the world, early and late, 
No jot of our courage abating,— 
Our part is to work and to wait. 
And slight is the sting of his trouble 
Whose winnings are less than his worth: 
For he who is honest is noble, 
Whatever his fortunes or birth. 
—Alice Cary. 


23d, inclusive. 


For “* The Friend.” 


A Trip to Canada. 


(Concluded from page 389.) 


The Select Yearly Meeting was held on 
5th day, the 18th of Sixth month, and the 
mectings for business between the 19th and 
The latter were usually at- 
tended by about 55 men and more than that 
numberof women. Four Friends were present 
from Pennsylvania and six from New York; 
two of the latter being members of Canada 
Yearly Meeting. At the meeting for worshi 
on First-day, the 21st, more than two hundred 
attended in the morning, and between four 
and five hundred in the afternoon, the people 
coming from the surrounding country to the 
distance of six miles. 

After reading the names of the representa. 
tives on 6th day, the meeting considered the 
subject of confirming the action of West Lake 
Four Months’ Meeting, in receiving as one of 
its component parts, the Monthly Meeting of 
Le Ray. The latter meeting, which is held 
in Jefferson County, New York—one of the 
two surviving meetings in the Black River 
country—had, for some years, reported to 
Butternuts Quarterly Meeting in New York; 
but the unsound teachings and anti-Quaker 
practices that have pervaded Society of latter 
time, being permitted by Butternuts Quarter, 
and the Yearly Meeting of New York not 
having afforded relief, Le Ray Friends de- 
cided to apply to West Lake for permission 
to have their Monthly Meeting joined to it. 
West Lake, after considering the request, 
decided to accede to it, and Canada Yearly 
Meeting confirmed the decision. 


The usual epistles were read, and a com-, 


mittee was appointed to reply to them. An 
epistle from Dublin was also received and 
read, and a special committee was appointed 
to prepare areply. Although addressed to 
“all who bear the name of Friends in Canada,” 
it concluded by saying:—‘ We are your 
friends and brethren.” As there are three 
bodies bearing the name of Friends in the 
Dominion, the document was thought to be 
inconsistent with itself. And as Dublin 
Friends bad never had an opportunity of 
knowing the situation of Friends of this 
Yearly Meeting, excepting through preju- 
diced channels, it was thought to be right to 
embrace the opening to convey information 
of the causes of the divisions in Canada, of 
which many Irish Friends must be ignorant. 
The reply is brief but clear in pointing out 
the “wide and fundamental” differences in 
doctrine and practice between the different 
bodies “who bear the name of Friends in 
Canada.” A copy of a minute adopted in 
1881, detailing the cause of the separation 
which took place in that year, was also 
directed to be sent with the epistle to Dublin. 

A minute from London Yearly Meeting 
was read, referring to the visit of the deputa- 
tion last year, and acknowledging the cour- 
tesy of those who were visited. The minute 
refers to and commends a document entitled, 
“A Loving Salutation to all Friends in Cana- 
da,” prepared by the deputation, and sent in 
large numbers to various places. The “Sal- 
utation” states that it would not be profitable 
to refer in detail to the causes of the divisions 
among Friends in Canada, thus effectually 
closing the door to advice from London 
Yearly Meeting. The statement “that causes 
which operated in one district bave had but 
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jittle, if any, influence in another,” is denied ;| longer, he will be entitled to retire with a|/turning by way of Hamilton and the Suspen- 
the causes of division in all places, it is al-| pension for life. The distance from his home|sion Bridge, into New York State. 


jeged, being precisely the same. 

The printed London General Epistle was 
read. It is a remarkable document. It 
dwells upon the birth, life, suffering, death, 
resurrection, ascension and mediatorial sacri- 
fee of our Holy Redeemer, and upon the 
necessity of believing in and accepting these 

at fundamental principles of Christianity, 


not distinctive of the latter. But not one word 
js said about Christ’s second coming into the 
heart, without sin unto salvation. Nothing 
about the Light of Christ—God’s gift for 
man’s salvation—as William Penn says. 
Nothing about self-denial and the daily cross, 
without which no man can be Christ’s dis- 
ciple, as He himself says. It expressed the 


hope that the war which at the time it was/associations auxilary to the “Tract Associa-|some 


written threatened to break out with Russia, 
might be averted. It refers to London’s cor- 
respondence with other Yearly Meetings. It! 
was remarked that the Epistle was a very 
ill-balanced document. 

Statistics of membership, meetings, &c.,| 
were read, showing that this Yearly Mecting| 
has 15 meetings; 93 families; 90 parts of 
families; 579 members and 79 children of 
school age, mostly attending public schools. 
Much care seems to have been taken to make 
this enumeration correct. All members who 
attend meetings of this branch, and those 
who were found disposed to attend, if able, 
being included ; none of those identified with 
the other branch. 

The question of disowning members of the 
body who are separated from this was dis- 
cussed. It was decided, apparently unani- 
mously, to continue to testify against those 
only who have actively promoted the defec- 
tion from our principles. Several of those 
who had gone off with these, have seen their 
error and returned; some of them attended 


this Yearly Meeting for the first time since) 


the division. 

The reading and answering the queries 
called forth considerable expression by way 
of counsel, where deficiencies were mentioned. 


There was some remissness in the regular| 


attendance of meetings on the part of some. 
Sleeping in meetings seems to be guarded 
against. Reading the Holy Scriptures in the 
families of Friends seems to be universal. 
Total abstinence from all intoxicants, with 
scarcely an exception, is encouraging. A 
minute was adopted to be sent to subordi- 


nate meetings conveying advice on several| 
subjects brought to the notice of the meet-| 


ing, in the answers to the queries. 

The scattered condition of the members 
calls for sympathy. Yet this circumstance 
might be in the ordering of Divine Pro- 
vidence, and those who are faithful would 
be as lights in the world, bringing glory to 
our Father in heaven. One man, an elder, 
lives 10 miles from the meeting he attends. 
A young married couple are regular attenders 
of their meeting, four miles distant, twice 
each week, and they often perform the jour- 
ney on foot. One family, consisting of a 
man, his wife and four children, live alone 
on the island of False Ducks, a part of Prince 
Edward County. The man Friend is light- 
house keeper, a position be has held for 
many years, and in which his father pre- 
ceded bim. If he shall continue three years 


to the landing on the main shore, is 9 miles, 
which in the winter season is often dangerous 
to travel. The woman Friend says she has 
passed seven whole months at a time without 
seeing the face of another woman. There is 
some arable land on the island, which they 
cultivate. 


E. M. 


For ‘* The Friend.”” 


Recollections of Rachel Price, 
(Continued from page 389.) 
In the 6th month of 1836, R. P., with her 
husband and two younger relatives, started 


~~ oe 


A visit was paid to the men’s meeting, by|on what was in that day considered a long 
which are adopted by evangelical Christian|a woman Friend, and a weighty testimony |journey, viz., to Wilkesbarre and Susque- 
sects generally, Friends inclusive, aluhough| delivered, which brought much tenderness|banna Co., in this State; returning through 


over those present. 


of Friends was spoken of. 
“True testimony concerning his faith in 
Christ,” was read, and Friends were encou- 
raged to associate themseves together in 


tion of Friends,” in Philadelphia. Individuals 


could also do much work as distributors, in 


neighborhoods where associations could not 
be formed. Attention was drawn tothe value 
of Friends’ books in the family, both to older 
and younger, and the need of care against in- 
troducing improper reading matter, by which 
the children, especially, are endangered. 
Much interest was manifested. Many tracts 
were wanted ; an especial call was made for 


early Friends really believed in regard to 
our Saviour. 

On Second-day evening, a meeting was 
held at the request of a ministering Friend. 
It proved to be a season of deep solemnity. 
The covering over the meeting continued to 
be felt after it closed, at several of the houses 
where those who attended it made their 
homes. The preciousness thereof seemed 
“Like ointment poured forth,” and many 


rived. 

On Third-day morning, the subject of First- 
day schools was introduced from the women’s 
meeting. There are several such schools 





and fears were felt that if left to themselves 
ithey might be conducted, as such schools 
have been in other places, so as to lead away 
from our principles and testimonies. The 
duty of parents to their children in the home 
circle was spoken of, and the desire was felt 
that this duty might not be delegated to 
those who conduct First-day schools. It was 
decided to direct Monthly Mectings to exer- 
cise a care where such schools exist, by 


them. 

Epistles prepared by the committees ap- 
pointed on Sixth-day, were read, and with 
some alterations, directed to be forwarded to 
the respective Yearly Meetings addressed. 
The business meetings concluded with this 
session ; in the afternoon a meeting for wor- 
ship was held. 


young people, whose solid deportment and 
tenderness evinced that the work of grace 
was going forward in their hearts. Several 
of these manifested much earnestness ; and 
the need of care on the part of those who 
are qualified to counsel was felt, that such 
might be helped, and that the precious oil 
and wine be in no wise hurt. We left our 
friends with desires for their preservation 
and advancement in the only right way ; re- 





J. Banks’ Testimony, as showing what our) 


sat in silence until the hour of retiring ar-) 


within the compass of the Yearly Meeting;| 


appointing committees to have oversight of 


We were much interested in a number of 


the Mohawk Valley and by the Hudson 


On Seventh-day evening, a meeting was|River to New York and Philadelpbia, and 
held, at which the subject of carefully selected | home. 
moral and religious reading in the families|journey, showing the great changes that 
Jobn Banks’|bave taken place in modes of travel since 


Some incidents connected with this 


then, and the impressions made upon the 
mind of one to whom a steam engine was a 
great novelty, it was thought might interest 
of the younger readers of “The 
Friend.” 

“We set off on our journey, according to 
expectation, on the 9th of the 6th month, 
1836. Several of our relatives accompanied 
us to the ‘ Valley’ (at Oakland), where we 
took the cars on the railroad running from 
Philadelphia to Columbia. Our friends, after 
seeing us safely on board, left us, and we 
were whirled on at a rapid rate which seemed 
like flying; the steam engine puffing out great 
volumes of dark smoke and sparks of fire, 
which latter burned our clothes and annoyed 
us very much. A number of cars were at- 
tached to this admirable invention. Itisa 
‘great display of the wisdom and contrivance 
lof man to facilitate our mode of conveyance, 
but there is something, to my imagination 
at least, that seems awful and appalling ; 
it seems like swiftly passing through time 
ito eternity. The steam car, with all its 
|power, has to my views an infernal ap- 
pearance, with a long train of cars fastened to 
jit, dragging them along with great velocity 
jlo the destined port, the objects passing so 
‘swiftly by as to occasion headache and con- 
fusion of ideas to take place. We passed 
through Lancaster and several other towns, 
and arrived at Columbia about 4 o’clock in 
ithe afternoon.* We lodged at our kind 
friend, Wm. Wright's (Wrightsville), who took 
us in his carriage next morning down to the 
jriver Susquehanna, and saw us on board the 
canal boat, where we were very comfortably 
accommodated. We passed moderately along 
at the rate of 4 miles per hour, which afforded 
us the opportunity of looking upon the 
scenery. ‘The works of art and the sublime 
works of the Creator, the lofty mountains, 
the rocks hanging over the river, the beauti- 
ful flowers of various kinds, all added to the 
grandeur and loveliness of the scene, pro- 
ducing a sweet sensation, comparable to the 
calm decline of life when the day’s work 
seems to be almost done. There was one 
subject of reflection which occurred often in 
our travelling, particularly on the rivers and 
mountains, striking my mind with great 
force, particularly in passing up the Susque- 
banna—that all these romantic scenes bad 
been from time immemorial in the possession 
of the Indians. Their peaceable homes, their 








*About 5 hours on the road. While waiting for the 


cars at Oakland, R. P., as was her habit, took out her 
knitting, and was thus engaged when the cars came in 
sight, and on being informed of their near approach, 
and that she must prepare to get on board, calmly re- 
plied, “She must knit to the middle of her needle.” 
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hunting grounds, their fisheries, their wig- 
wams and all the comforts they required in 
their wandering manner of life; but now 
they are driven by the whites from all these 
accommodations, designed, no doubt, by our 
Great Benefactor, for their benefit as well as 
ours; poor and oppressed, and not permitted 
to have even a share in what is most justly 
their own.* 

There are many of the smaller mountains 
along the different rivers, which, according 
to my imagination, have very much the ap- 
pearance and shape of graves, several of them 
striking the eye at once. In viewing them, 
my mind was often solemnized, sometimes 
fancying them to represent the graves of the 
poor Aborigines, or perhaps pointing to that 
home whither we are all hastening, never to 
return. We progressed slowly onward in 
view of several towns, Harrisburg and 
others, and passed the night on the canal 
boat more comfortably than I expected. The 
next day we reached the forks of the river, 
ehanged boats at Northumberland, and took 
the North Branch, passing through many 
romantic scenes, through Danville, Cata- 
wissa, Berwick and several other small 
towns. There were so many bridges over 
the canal that I had the curiosity to count 
them, which I did by putting a pin in my 
pincushion whenever we came to one. We 
passed 92 the first day before dark came on. 
the next day about 60, some of them so low 
that it required care when on deck to pre- 
vent the head being struck. That night we 
were much disturbed by the raftmen coming 
on deck and going off again, besides passing 
many locks, the water was so low, that the 
boat seemed almost scraping; I did not get 
much sleep. 

We arrived at Wilkesbarre on First day 
morning, the 12th, about 10 o’clock.” 

After visiting Charles Miner and the coal 
mines at Wilkesbarre, an account of which 
was published in one of the volumes of “ The} 
Friend,” some relatives and friends in Sus- 
quehanna Co., Pa., and some near Cayuga 
Lake, in New York State; they returned 
home on the 9th day of the Seventh month, 
after which she says: “In passing along on 
our journey we met with many scenes and 
variety of changes from one boat to another, 
and from car to stage; and in every situation 
we found some congenial minds, with whom 
we could mingle in conversation and unite in 
feeling. In every situation we found differ- 
ent company, new acquaintance to make and 
new ideas to form of persons and things. I| 
was often reminded of the great and final 
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journeys on our own continent in company 
with other friends, but we never took such 
a journey together before, now in the 53d 
year of our union, and altogether likely it 
will be the last either of us will ever under- 
take.” 

(To be concluded.) 


Natural History, Science, &. 


Light-honse Illumination.—A long series of 
experiments has been tried at the South 
Foreland light, England, to test the respective 
merits of oil, gas, and electricity for light- 


house illumination. The result is strongly in| 
It could be seen 14 miles , 


favor of electricity. 
when the others were lost sight of at 8 miles. 

Humble-bees on the Pampas.—W. H. Hodson 
in Science Gossip, describes two South Amer- 
ican species of humble-bees ; one of which is 
yellow and red, and the other a uniform in- 
tense black. The site of the nest is usually 
a slight depression in the soil in the shelter 
of a bush. The bees deepen the hollow by 
burrowing in the earth, and, when the Spring 
foliage sheltering it withers up, they con- 
struct a dome-shaped covering of small sticks, 
thorns, and leaves, bitten into extremely | 
small pieces. They sometimes take possession | 
of a small hole or cavity in the ground, and| 
save themselves the labor of excavation. They 
make rudely-shaped oval boney-cells, varying 
from half an inch to an inch and a balf in 
length, the smaller ones being the first made. 
Later in the season the old cocoons are util- 
ized for storing honey. The egg-cell of the 
yellow bee always contains from twelve to 
sixteen eggs. Atthe entrance onthe edge of 
the mound one bee is usually stationed, and, 
when approached, it hums a sbrill challenge, 
and then throws itself into a menacing atti- 
tude. Thesting isexceedingly painful. The 
yellow bee is inodorous, while the black bee, 
when angry and attacking, emits an exceed- 
ingly powerful odor. Curiously enough, this 
smell is identical in character with the smell 
made when angry by the wasps of the South 
American genus, Pepsis—dark blue wasps, 
with red wings. This odor at first produces 
a stinging sensation on the nerve of smell, 
but when inhaled in large measure becomes 
very nauseating. W.H. Hodson says, “On 
one occasion, while I was opening a nest, 
several of the bees buzzing round my head 
and thrusting their stings through the veil I 
wore for protection, gave out so pungent a 
smell that I was compelled to retreat.”— The 
Independent. 

Anecdotes of the Baboon.—Dr. Alfred E. 
Brehm, in an article in the Popular Science 


changes to which we are all fast hastening, the! Monthly, relates several incidents illustrating 


journey from which no traveller will return,|tbe peculiarities of this animal. 


of the city where nothing that is impure can 
ever enter. How awful! and, oh! what need 
there is to remember the injunction, “ Watch 
and pray,” and that continually, lest ye enter 
into temptation, but the consoling promise is 
that in every nation, kindred, tongue and 
people, they that fear God and work right- 
eousness, shall be accepted of Him. Such is 
his universal love to mankind that all that will 


In 1862, 


| when travelling in Bogosland, he met a troop 


of them crossing a valley between the hills. 
He says :—* Our bounds, though trained to 
hunt hyenas, hesitated in bewilderment, but 
soon gave tongue and made an impetuous 
rush at the monkeys. Atonce the old males 
irallied and faced the dogs, forming a wide 
semi-circle, roaring, grinning, and furiously 


months, which retreated in agonizing terrop 
‘to the top of a large stone, where the hounds 
setit. ‘That pug will be ours,’ I shouted ; but 
|was thoroughly mistaken. One of the senior 
‘males, a strong, powerful individual, started 
from the other side of the valley, advanced 
quietly toward the stone, marched straight 
to the hounds, which trembled under hig 
vicious glances and threatening gesticulations, 
climbed the stone, fondled the young one, put 
‘it on his back and calmly retreated, while we 
were standing there all startled.” 
“Sometime afterward I crossed the same 
jvalley in company with Duke Ernst, of Co. 
bourg-Gotha, and near the same place we met 
the troop moving half way up the rocky slope 
of the hill. On the Duke’s motion we resolved 
to offer them fight. At the first volley the 
females took to flight with the young ones, 
while the males not only did not flee, but ad. 
vanced, and a formidable hail of stones whis- 
tled around our heads. We withdrew, and 
the monkeys remained masters of the battle. 
field.” 
One of these baboons which was obtained 
at Khartoum, in the Soudan, Dr. Brehm took 
with him to hishomein Germany. It hada 
liking for other creatures, provided they 
would submit to its fondling and caressing. 
He says: “ My baboon at first concentrated 
her tenderness upon the children of the vil 
lage, but, to her great sorrow, found no re- 
ciprocity. Then she turned to cats and dogs, 
and teased and tormented them in every way. 
A bright pussy, which the most of the time 
she carried in her arms, was tired one day of 
her company, and attempted toescape. The 
ape strongly objected, and the kitten, in its 
struggles, scratched her in the shoulder. 
Gravely the baboon seized one of the paws of 
her pet, examined it carefully, and finding, 
probably, the sharp claws a dangerous super- 
fluity in so small a being, bit them all off, one 
by one.” 


Items. 


—Testimony of Indiana Friends against Water- 
Baptism, &c.—At a called session of the Represen- 
tative Meeting of Indiana Yearly Meeting, held in 
Richmond, Ind., Sixth mo. 16th, 1885, forty-one 
members being present, the following Minute was 
united with and adopted, and the Clerk was directed 
to forward to all our Quarterly and Monthly Meet- 
ings a copy of the same: 

Having learned with sorrow, that certain indi- 
viduals, holding the position of ministers of the Gos 
pel in one of the co-ordinate bodies of the Society 
of Friends, have partaken of the rites of water bap- 
tism, and of the bread and wine in the so-called 
Communion of the Lord’s Supper, some of whom 
have administered these rites to others, and some of 
them have been holding meetings within the limits 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting, and advocating, private 
ly and publicly, their views, which are contrary to 
the testimony which the Society of Friends has al- 
ways maintained as to the spiritual nature of Christ's 
Kingdom, and to the Declaration of Faith in our 
Book of Discipline, and to the united judgment ot 
our Yearly Meeting in 1875, as recorded in the fol- 
lowing Minute, No. 58, page 59, of the printed 
Minute, viz: “ Therefore, we believe it to be incon- 





beating the ground with their hands. Their 


sistent for any one to be acknowledged or retained 
in the position of Minister or Elder among us who 


come, may come, and partake of the waters of threatening attitude and spiteful glances} continues to participate in, or teach the necessity of 
life freely, without money and without price.|frightened the hounds, which recoiled in|the outward rite of Baptism or of the Supper.” 


My dear husband and I have taken several! 


*R. P. was much interested for the Indians, and at 
one time addressed a letter to the President of the 
United States, Andrew Jackson, on behalf of the 
Cherokees. Her remarks here will apply more par- 
ticularly to other States than to Pennsylvania. 


amazement. The monkeys took advantage 
of this momentary failure of our animals, and 
retreated in haste. When the latter were 
'were only a few more in the valley, and the 
‘last of the stragglers was a pug of about six 


rallied and started for a fresh attack, there 


Now, in order to protect our membership from 
such influences and such teaching, the Representa- 
tive Meeting of Indiana Yearly Meeting advises all 
our meetings to refuse to receive, as acceptable min 
isters of the gospel, whether members of other Yearly 
Meetings or of our own, those teaching doctrines of 
practising rites contrary to the above-named “ Dee 
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jaration of Faith” and Minute of the Yearly Meet- | feet of the image, and then kiss the rock, or lick up| 6,000,000 acres, being all the unoccupied lands 
ing. The minutes or certificates of such should not|a few drops of the water, or even eat a few blades conveyed tothe Pawnees, Poncas, Nez Perces, 





A writer in the Record 







porders. 







ou, brethren, mark them which cause divisions and 
qfences, contrary to the doctrines ye have learned ; 
gd avoid them. For they that are such, * * * * 
by good words and fair speeches deceive the hearts 
of the simple.’’—Rom. xvi. 17-18. 

CHARLES W. Oszorn, Clerk. 


—Honorary Degrees.—A correspondent sends the 
following :—Respecting the matter of conferring 
honorary college degrees the Holston Methodist en- 
ters the following timely protest, which is also 
quoted approvingly by the Methodist paper from 
which it is taken. 

“Church schools minister to human vanity when 
they confer such degrees ; and it is inconsistent with 
the whole genius of the religion of Jesus of Nazareth 
todo this. There ought to be a conference of the 
representatives of the Church schools of the Union 
to consider this question, and to enter into a com- 
pact never to confer another honorary degree. The 
degree business is a great piece of vanity ; it has been 
abused until it is ridiculous; it has become corrupt; 
and genuine religion is obliged to put it down.” 


— Classical Text-books in Reference to Morality.— 
In an article published in The Student of 7th month, 
Josiah W. Leeds points out the need of text-books 
in Latin and Greek which shall be free from the 
warlike and sensuous tendencies of many of the an- 
cient Roman and Greek authors. He thinks the 
materials for such may possibly be found in the 
early Christian authors who wrote in those lan- 
guages. 


























many students by familiarity, while their minds are 
yet immature, with some of the classical writers of 
antiquity, is seriously evil; and that the concern of 







ration of his views, he quotes from a letter of An- 
thony Benezet, who says respecting the study of the 
Pagan authors, that they have “a natural tendency 
to wed to the world, and beget an enmity to the 
cross.” He makes also the following striking ex- 
tracts from the works of Soame Jenyns, which we 
commend to the thoughtful consideration of the 
reader :— 











ment. To all these admired qualities those of a 
Christian are an exact contrast, for this religion en- 
joins poorness of spirit, meekness, patience, and for- 
iveness of injuries. * * The chief object of the 

‘agans was immortal fame ; for this their poets sang, 
their heroes fought, and their patriots died, and this 
was hung out by their philosophers and legislators 
as the great incitement to all noble and virtuous 











His disciples on the subject? ‘ Blessed are ye when 
men shall revile you,’ &c. So widely different is 
the genius of the Pagan and Christian morality that 
I will venture to affirm that the most celebrated 
virtues of the former are more opposite to the spirit, 
and more inconsistent with the end of the latter 
than even their most infamous vices. * * Nothing 
I believe has so much contributed to corrupt the 
true spirit of the Christian institution as that parti- 
ality which we contract from our earliest education 
for the manners of Pagan antiquity, from which we 
learn to adopt every moral idea which is repugnant 
to it; to applaud false virtues, which that disavows; 
to be gudeh by laws of honor, which that abhors ; 
to imitate characters, which that detests ; and to be- 
hold heroes, patriots, conquerors and suicides with 
admiration, whose conduct that utterly condemns.” 




















—The so-called Miracles of Lourdes.—For years 
past, many miraculous cures are said to have been 
performed by drinking the water issuing from a 
grotto at Lourdes in the Pyrenees. These cures are 
attributed by the Roman Catholic priests to the 
Virgin Mary, whose image is placed there. The 
place is visited by multitudes of superstitious pil- 
grims, many of whom prostrate themselves at the 













peread in our meetings; nor should meetings be|of the grass growing there. / 
inted for them in our meeting-houses, nor|who gives a description of the place, states that of 
should they be encouraged to labor within our|the apparent cures effected, some are mere frauds, 


our friend J. W. L. is a righteous one. In corrobo-! 


but that many persons are really benefited, on the 


In conclusion, we would commend to you the}well-known medical principle, by which belief in ; ‘ ome 
jnguage of Paul to the Romans: “ Now, I beseech |the cure effects a removal of some ailments. Phy- the Indians possessing and enjoying the bene- 


Otoes and Missouris, Osages and Kansas In- 
dians. The rental is one and two-thirds cents 
per acre. 

“The actual facts now are that instead of 


sicians, he says, are often successful in their treat-| fits designed for them, their country is over- 
ment of cases of hypochondria and hysteria, by|run with speculators and adventurers of every 


simply compelling their patients to make an effort 
which they believe themselves to be incapable of 
making. To this class of cases, “a visit to Lourdes 
is attractive, it suits their view of their own case, 
and without intending it they are compelled to 


degree, who have despoiled them of their pro- 
perty and practically sequestered their birth- 
rights, destroying their opportunities of self- 
support, and leaving them nothing for the 


make those very efforts which, as it were, break the|future, while keeping them dependent in the 


spell and dissolve the charm which has bound| present. 


them.” 


These men who for the last three 
years have enjoyed covert protection, and 


—Penny Testaments.—The British Bible Society} have boldly insisted upon an official recogni- 
have distributed and sold during the past year, more|tion of their claims, are in many instances 


than one million copies of their penny testament. 
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foreigners who owe no allegiance to this gov- 
ernment, and in all cases evade every duty 
and obligation which the laws impose upon 
American citizens. These men are apparently 
the representatives of great official and finan- 
cial influence, and seem to have behind them 
an autocratic element mysterious as it is 


Edward McCook, ex-governor of Colorado,| powerful, which banishes from the fair land 


ithe Indian Territory to individuals and cor- 
porations. 
| Revised Statutes to show that these leases are 
illegal; since, “ No purchase, grant, lease, or 
other conveyance of lands or of any title or 
claim thereto from any [ndian nation or tribe 
‘of Indians, shall be of any validity in law or 


We believe the effect produced ‘on the minds of equity, unless the same shall be made by, 


treaty or convention entered into pursuant to 
the Constitution.” 

He regards these leases as not only illegal, 
but also as fraudulent, inasmuch as the In- 
dians receive a very inadequate remuneration 


for the valuable franchises conveyed by them.! 


They are destructive of the purposes for which 
the lands were set apart, that is, for the ex- 


has addressed a letter to Secretary Lamar on|they now hold every American citizen who 
‘the leases which have been made of lands in|is not with them or of them.” 


The communication of E. McCook reveals 


He quotes from the United States|a condition of affairs which gives cause for 


much uneasiness—not merely because the In- 
dian owners are receiving less than a fair 
rental for their lands, but because the con- 
|tinued possession by wealthy capitalists of so 
large a portion of their territory, is likely to 
end in their ultimately losing all control and 
ownership of it. 

It remains to be seen how far the new ad- 
ministration at Washington will be able to 
control “the element, mysterious and power- 
ful,” which bas succeeded in obtaining such 
a strong foothold in the Indian Territory. 


In the Christian Advocate, (Methodist) of 





clusive use by the Indians, and for their civi- 
lization and future support. The United 


a guardian toaward. This brings upon that 
department the duty of interfering for the 


protection of the Indian interests, and of re-| 
‘moving from their lands persons who in the, 


eye of the law must be regarded as tres- 
passers. 
“ Notwithstanding the prohibitions, sub- 


deeds. But what says the Christian legislator to stantially all the lands in the Indian Terri-| 


tory set aside for Indians are in the possession 
of white men under leases from Indians, with 
ithe tacit recognition of the Interior Depart- 
iment under a former administration. A par- 
tial list of those occupying such lands in the 
Cheyenne and Arrapahoe reservations are: 
Hampton H. Denman, Washington, D. C., 
formerly member of Kansas State Senate, 
\575,000 acres ; Edward Fenlon, Leavenworth, 
Kans., and Wm. C. Mallely, Caldwell, Kans., 
each 564,800 acres; Robert A. Hunter, St. 
Louis, Mo., 500,000 acres; Albert G. Evans, 
St. Louis, Mo., 456,960 acres ; Lewis M. Briggs, 
Muscoton, Kans., 318,720 acres; Jesse S. Mor. 
rison, Darlington, I. T., 138,240 acres; an un- 
known lessee, leasing October 15, 1883, has 
714,000 acres; total to above parties, 3,832,- 
520 acres. Briggs, a member of the Kansas 
State Senate, 1881-’85, and E. M. Hewins and 
others, in trust for the Cherokee Strip Live 
Stock Association, a Kansas corporation, 
leased for five years from October 1, 1883, 





7th mo. 2nd., there is an article advocating 
the erection of a Methodist hospital at New 


“The most celebrated virtues of the ancients were States, through its Secretary of the Interior,| York, for which a large amount of funds has 
high spirit, intrepid courage, and implacable resent- stands towards the Indians in the relation of already been contributed. 


As a reason for 
founding such an institution, the Editor says : 
“ More Methodists are in poor or limited cir- 
cumstances than other [denominations]. May 
it ever be so!” 

The wish thus expressed has revived a 
train of thought, which we believe has often 
passed through the minds of some thoughtful 
members of our own Society. The habits of 
self-denial, personal restraint, and attention 
to business into which religion leads its fol- 
lowers, naturally tend to the gradual accu- 
mulation of property ; especially if these are 
not accompanied with an equally liberal dis- 
tribution of our means for the good of others. 
Hence the Society of Friends has become 
| possessed of more wealth than the average of 
the community, in those parts of the country 
where it bas long been established. With 
wealth, there naturally grows up a more ex- 
pensive style of living, which leads to lines of 
division in social intercourse between the 
rich and poor. In religious matters, we pro- 
fess to disregard these outward differences ; 
and I believe it may be truly said that one 
who is poor as to this world’s goods, but rich 
iin faith and honored by the Head of the 
Church with his gifts, will be esteemed and 
loved among us, and be welcomed to the 
houses and tables of many of bis wealthier 
‘brethren. Yet it is undoubtedly the case 
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that these social distinctions do exist ; and 
that they have a repelling effect on the minds 
of some of the poor who are brought under 
religious conviction, and that they discourage 
such from attending our meetings, or from 
seeking to be joined in membersbip with us. 
In this way they tend to prevent the spread 
of our principles. 

The possession of riches, like that of pby- 
sical health and strength, and of intellectual 
power is a blessing, if it is regarded as a 
stewardship, for which an account must be 
rendered to the Lord of all. Yet as this can 
be the lot of comparatively few of mankind, 
and as the poor of varying grades must 
always be among us, we believe the useful- 
ness and efficiency of the Society of Friends 
in some parts would be increased by a large 
admixture of those who have but little of this 
world’s goods. Such members would form 
in some measure a bond of connection with 
the great mass of the community. With 
these impressions, it has been a source of pe- 
culiar satisfaction, to find several of this class’ 
among those admitted into membership within 
our limits of latter years ; and we sincerely, 
hope the numberof such may greatly increase. 

The mission of the Society of Friends in 
the earth is not to form a select circle of 
wealthy, highly educated and refined people, ' 
but to be living witnesses of the reality of 
that Divine life and power which redeems, 
from all iniquity, and to uphold to the world’ 
those “testimonies” which flow from the 
revelations of the Spirit of Christ. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.— The War Department has re- 
ceived despatches from the Indian Territory reporting 
that the disaffected Indians are becoming quiet, and | 
there is “a favorable outlook for the settlement of the 
Indian difficulties.” 

The forthcoming annual report of Poor’s Railroad 
Manual will show that the total tonnage of all the rail- 
roads in the United States, in 1884, was 390,074,749 
tons, a decrease, compared with that of the preceding! 
year, of 10,378,690 tons. The gross earnings were. 
$770,684,908, a decrease of $53,088,016; and the net | 
earnings were $268,106,258, a decrease of $25,261,027. | 

Secretary Lamar has decided that the cattle trails in 
the Indian Territory must not be obstructed, and has' 
issued orders accordingly. There is a large accumula-| 
tion of Texas stock at a point south of the Canadian 
river, but there is no disease among the cattle. 

Professor Barnard, of the Vanderbilt University, at 
Nashville, on the 7th instant, discovered “a pretty, but 
very faint’ comet in Ophiuchus. The surface of the} 
comet is sprinkled with “minute bright points like a 
resolved nebula.” 

Swimming baths, supplied with artesian well water, 
are to be attempted in New Orleans. 

The taxable value of the real and personal property 
in New York city, according to the latest official figures, 
is as follows: Real estate, $1,371,117,003 ; personal pro- 
perty, $202,673,866: total, $1,573,790,869, an increase 
of $32,818,660 over 1884. 

The Hessian fly is devastating the wheat fields of 
Wayne county, New York. The loss in Arcadia is es- 
timated at $20,000, and in the vicinity of Lyons at 
$70,000. 

A rich deposit of mica, said to be worth from $3 to 
$9 per pound, has been discovered on the South Moun- 
tain, three miles from Sheridan, in Lebanon county, 
Pennsylvania. 

There are reports of the discovery of valuable de- 
posits of manganese, near Galveston, Texas. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 476, 
which was 67 more than during the previous week and 
one more than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the whole number 245 were males, 231 females, and 
194 under one year old: 91 died of cholera infantum ; 
53 of consumption ; 35 of marasmus ; 31 of convulsions ; 
16 of diphtheria ; 16 of inflammation of stomach and 
bowels ; 15 of old age, and 8 of debility. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s, 113; 4’s, 1225; 3’s, 1038 ; 
currency 6’s, 127} a 135. 
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uplands. 

Feed was in good demand and firm. Sales of one 
car fair spring bran, spot, at $14.50 ; one car choice do. 
do., spot, at $15; one car fair winter bran, spot, at 
$15.25 ; two cars good do. do., spot, at $15.50, and four 
cars choice do. do., spot, at $16 per ton. 

Petroleum was dull at 84 cts. for 70 Abel test, in 
barrels, and 8$ cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Flour and Meal.—The flour market was in the same 
spiritless condition before reported, and prices ruled 
weak. Sales of 100 barrels Penna. family at $4; 400 
do. western winter, in lots, at $4.50 a $4.65 for clear, 
and at $5 for straight; 250 barrels winter patent, at 
$5.25 a $5.50; 125 barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4.25, 
and 375 barrels do., patent, at $5.25 a $5.50. Rye-flour 
moved slowly at $3.75 per barrel for choice. 

Grain.— Wheat options were dull and closed } a 3c. 
lower, with No. 2 red as follows: 7th mo., 93} cts. bid 
and 94 cts. asked; 8th mo., 95} cts. bid and 953 cts. 
asked; 9th mo., 97} cts. bid and 98 cts. asked; 10th 
mo. 99} cts. bid and $1.00} asked. Car lots closed as 
follows: No. 3 red, in ex. elevator, 87 cts.; No. 2 red, 
do. do., 94 cts.; No. 2 Delaware, red, do. do., 98 cts.; 
No. 1 Penna. red, do. do., 99 cts. Rye was dull at 70 
cts. per bushel for No. 2 Pennsylvania. Corn options 


| were in light demand from speculators, but with meagre 
| offerings. 


Prices were nominally steady for No. 2 


,mixed, as follows: 7th mo., 524 cts. bid and 53 cts. 


asked ; 8th mo., 53 cts. bid and 53} cts. asked; 9th mo., 
54 cts. bid and 544 cts. asked ; 10th mo., 543 cts. bid and 


'55 ets. asked. Car lots were in good demand at full 


prices. Oats options were quiet but steady, closing as 
cts. asked ; 8th mo., 36} cts. bid and 368 cts. asked; 9ih 
mo., 34 cts. bid and 34} cts. asked; 10th mo., 34 cts. 
bid, 34} cts. asked. Car lots were not much wanted, 
but prices were well maintained with moderate receipts. 

Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 7th 
month 11th, 1885.— Loads of hay, 145; do. straw, 25. 
Average price during week—Prime timothy, $1.40 a 


Cotton was in limited request at 10} cts. for middling | 








of annexation, however, will be again raised as soon 
as the conditions are more favorable. 

The French Chamber of Deputies has voted an ap. 
propriation of $800,000 to be expended by the State in 
maintaining and educating every seventh child born 
in French families. This action was taken to revive 
an obsolete law enacted during the French revolution 
in the interest of increase in the French population, 
The present enactment applies to either sex, and is 
confined to the children of parents in needy circum- 
stances. An attempt to reject this latter restriction 
was negatived by a vote of 260 to 121. 

The official report shows a total of 30,000 cases of 
cholera in Spain since the inception of the scourge up 
to the evening of the 13th instant, and a total of 13,000 
deaths. 

Cairo, July 11.—Gen. Brackenbury telegraphs from 
Fatmeh that a letter which was received there yester- 
day states that E] Mahdi is dead. 

The Novoe Vremya declares that Russia will concede 
nothing on the Afghan question. 

A mysterious epidemic has broken out in Lisbon 
and in various other partsof Portugal. The victims are 
attacked without warning, and die with a few minutes 
after seizure. The disease is a mystery to the doctors, 
who, as yet, have found no effective method of com- 
batting it. 

Earthquake shocks continue to be felt in the Valeof 
Cashmere at intervals of three days. On the 4th inst, 
a severe shock was felt at Serinagur. 

An important biblical discovery has been made b 
Prof. Karabacek among Archduke Rénier’s papyri, 
the Vienna correspondent of the London Times tele- 


_ follows for No. 2 white: 7th mo., 38} ets. bid and 39'graphs. It has hitherto been believed that only two 


papyri with texts from the holy Scriptures were in 
existence. Fragments of both the Old and New Testa- 
ments, written from the Fourth to the Seventh Cen- 
turies, have been deciphered by Prof. Karabacek and 
his colleagues from the Archduke’s collection. They 
are mostly in Greek with a few Coptic translations. 

A despatch from Ottawa says the members of the 


$1.50 per 100 lbs. ; mixed, $1.25 a $1.40; straw, $1.25 Government from the maritime provinces have pre- 


a $1.35. 
Beef cattle were from } a gc. lower, at 4} a 6} cts. 
Sheep and lambs were active for good stock, while 
common was lower. Sheep, 50 a 4} cts.; lambs, 24a 
8} cts. 
Hogs were active and }c. higher, at 6} a 63 cts. 
The receipts were: Beeves, 3100; sheep, 15,000; 
hogs, 4500. 








sented a memorial to the Premier protesting against 
the continuation of any arrangement by which fish and 
other products of Newfoundland may be admitted into 
the Dominion free of duty, unless a corresponding 
reduction be made by the Government of that colony 
in the excessive duties it now levies upon all Canadian 
agricultural products. The Dominion Government 


| has invited the Government of Newfoundland to a 


Foreicn.—About the worst paid of the underpaid | conference. 


workwomen in London, it is stated, are those employed 
in manufacturing cheap Bibles. 


| A telegram from Lima of the 11th inst. says: The 


peace negotiations with Caceres have completely failed, 


The Cabinet Council has decided to appoint a Royal |the latter requiring no less than the retirement of the 


Commission to inquire into the depression in trade. 

The Pall Mall Gazette has been publishing a series of 
articles revealing a most startling degree of corruption 
in London Society. Many of the aristocracy are im- 
plicated. Threats have been made of prosecuting the 
Gazette, but the editor defies the authorities, claiming 
that he can prove his assertions. 

Lord Salisbury is concentrating his energies on an 
enterprise with which the Foreign Office purposes to 
astonish the country if Russia can be made to see 
things in the right light. The Marquis has presented 
what may be termed an informal ultimatum to the 
Russian Government, offering the alternative of a 
modus vivendi or a cessation of negotiations. The 
memorandum presented by Salisbury summarily dis- 
poses of Persia and the Ameer’s territory within his 
new boundaries as beyond the sphere of diplomatic 
action and inviolable by either powers; detines the 
Russian boundary, roughly speaking, as north of Zul- 
ficar in the west to a point south of Penjdeh in the 
east; the British boundary as the line marked on the 
English war maps during the administration of the 
late Lord Beaconsfield, and known as the scientific 
frontier, including Candahar, and comprising the 
rugged mountain ranges running in a north-easterly 
direction towards Peshawur. This practically concedes 
to Russia a line well advanced beyond the new bound- 
aries marked on the military maps of 1873, and to Eng- 
land the only frontier she has ever seriously claimed, 
leaving a large territory between the two. 

At the opening of the Limerick Assizes on the 10th 
instant, the Court congratulated the Grand Jury on the 
present peaceful condition of Ireland, and the Jury 
passed a set of resolutions thanking the Queen’s Go- 
vernment for allowing the Irish Crimes act to lapse. 

The London Exchange Telegraph Company pub- 
lishes a despatch from Paris stating that the French 
Ministry have for the present rejected the idea of an- 
nexing Annam to France, through fear of becoming 
involved in complications with China. The question 





Iglesias Government. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Amy Borton, N. J., $6, being $2 each 
for herself, Ezra H. Brown and Clayton H. Haines, 
vol. 59; from Lydia Borton, N. J., $4, being $2 each 
for Charles Edgerton and Emma H. Brown, vol. 59; 
from Deborah Satterthwaite, N. J., $2, vol. 59. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 





A CRUISE AMONG THE WINDWARD IS- 
LANDS. 

Copies of “ The Friend” containing the letters lately 
published under the above heading having been called 
for, which could not be supplied; the letters have been 
republished in the form of a little book. 

Should any of our readers desire a copy in this form, 
remittance may be made in stamps or otherwise, to this 
office. The cost per copy, including postage, for the 
small edition printed, is 30 cts. in cloth and 40 cts, in 
flexible leather binding. 





Copies of the pamphlet respecting the correspondence 
between Dublin and Western Yearly Meetings, pub- 
lished by George A. Milne of Dublin, may be obtained 
of Jacob Smedley, 304 Arch street, Philada. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The stage will connect on week days with the 7.09 
and 9.03 A. M. trains from Broad St. Station. Direct 
all telegrams to West Chester, whence they will be sent 
to the School by telephone. 


~~ 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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